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Lightning Rods. 


Copper is the best material for a lightning con- 
ductor, but its cost is 3) much greater than iron, 
that the latter is perhaps as good for general pur- 
poses. Iron has one advantage over copper inas- 
much as it is stiffer and will better withstand the 
'wind. The size of the rod should be one-half or 
five-cighths of an inch in diameter ; a rod of smal.- 
pect er size has been known to be melted, but this size 

Questions similar to the above are frequently | is safe. 
asked us, both by letter and otherwise, from; There are several essential particulars to be 
farmers who are unacquainted with the operations | borne in mind in erecting a lightaing conductor. 
of these machines but who are about purchasing. | First, the rod should go into the earth several 
The question which is the dest machine, is one | fect, or so far that the bottom will be always 
which it is simply impossible to answer, from the! moist. It should also be connected—not neces- 
fact that no machine which we are acquainted | sarily in one piece, but if joined it should be done 
with, combines those distinct principles of excel-| by screwing the ends together ina nut. This 
lence which entitle it to this rank. One ma-/ makes the rod substantial. The top of the rod 
chine which would give satisfaction to Mr. A.,| should in all cases be pointed ; and if there are a 
might not be the kind which Mr. B. would pur-| number of points to divide the charge, so much 
chase ; and it is an easy matter to find good prac-| the better. It must be halfas high above the top 
tical farmers, men who have had experience with | of the building, as the distance horizontally to the 
mowers, declare that Wood's, the Buckeye, the} farthest part of the top. 

Manny, the New England, or some other patent,| It is an error to suppose that the point should 
is each, respectively, the best machine. It is! be kept bright. his is not necessary, if it is on- 
necessary to remember that there is a great| ly sharp. Insulators which are made of iron 
deal in being accustomed to the working of a cer- | staples, or rings of glass confined in iron sockets, 
tain machine. Hence a practical farmer having} are of no real value, for it has been ascertained 
used one of Wood's, and not being so well ac- that a slight charge from an electric machine 
quainted with the Buckeye, might at first con- | will leap over such a small insulation; and the 
demn the latter machine, or say at least that | glass, if wet in a shower at once becomes a con- 
Wood's was superior to it. Therefore in a great! ductor® Experiments with lightning rods have 
degree this matter of passing judgment upon the ‘shown that a good continuous rod discharging in- 
merits or demerits of this or that machine is one | to moist earth, will carry down the electricity, no 
which every farmer can best do for himself, after matter what supports it has, as the fluid always 
seeing their operations. The best way is to buy | takes the best conductor, if a continuous circuit 
no machine upon the manufacturer’s recommen-| js at hand. Supports of wood, are therefore read- 
dation, but to take one, and say to the agent: ily made, as good as any, and often better than 
‘*I will take your machine, use it carefully three many others. 

days, return it to you at that time as good as| The height to which rods should extend above 
when I received it ; and if it performs its work to the building is governed by the following rule : 
my satisfaction, I will purchase.”” Perhaps this’ A rod in the center will protect a space whose di- 
even, may be giving too short a time to the trial ameter is four times the height of the rod above 
ot the machine, for some practical farmers con- the building. As an example: a building 40 
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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 








What kind of a Mower shall I buy ? 











tend that nothing short of one season’s use can | feet long will need a rod to extend 10 feet above | 


| 
be able to decide that any machine will answer the roof. A barn 80 feet long, will need a rod in 


all their requirements. . | the middle 20 feet high, or if two are placed each 
Wood’s Mower is a small, light machine, | twenty fect from the ends, they need be but 10 
weighing from 450 to 500 pounds. It cuts a feet high. 
swath 34 to 4 fect wide, and has two driving | Many buildings having lightning conductors 
wheels. The cutting bar is adjusted by means of upon them have been demolished in consequence 
a lever in front of the driver’s seat, and the ma-| of the rod not entering a sufficient depth into the 
chine can at once be thrown out of gear by rais- soil. The rod should enter permanently moist 
ing the pawls which hold the pinions on each end earth, and extend to six feet in depth below the 
of the driving shaft. The finger bar is so con-/surface. It is an excellent plan to put a bushel 
structed that in striking any obstruction it re-| of charcoal in the bottom of the hole in which the 
lieves itself, thus passing over obstacles six inches rod enters, it being an excellent conductor, there- 
high without stopping the machine. By remov- | by scattering the lightning into the carth. As 
ing a single bolt, the finger bar is taken off and , the iron rod, if it remains under ground for many 
can be placed across the frame when going from | years is liable to become rusted through, it would 
place to place. This machine is ot easy draft, | be a better plan to have that part of copper. 
and although light, is built so durable that its} The assertion that an iron rod if painted he- 
efficiency is not lessened by its light weight.— | comes a non-conductor is untrue, as trials have 
They are built for both one and two horses. shown it to be perfectly groundless. 

The Buckeye is a heavier machine than Wood’s. 
It cuts a swath from 34 to 44 feet in width, and 
runs upon two driving wheels, either one of which ; ; va 
when in motion will operate the knives. This | There seems to be a diversity of opinions as to 
isan advantage in turning a short corner, as it | whether orchards should or should not be culti- 
does not stop the motion of the knives. The heel | vated with other crops. If trees appear weak 
of the cutting bar is supported by a small wheel, | and unthrifty = growth, the soil should be ma- 
and the bar itself having a double hinge joint, | ured and cultivated until they assume a healthy 
rises or falls according to the surface of the|®%4 free growing appearance. After that, the 
ground. When not in use, the finger bar can be | orchard should be seeded down to grass, not neg- 


Soe 


Care of Trees in Orchards. 














| tent? ; 
folded over and laid across the frame of the ma- | lecting thereafter, as of the first importance, an | 


chine in front of the driver’s seat. There is an | annual top dressing or mulching under each tree. 
advantage to this machine over others, in that| The borer—keep him out of pad orchard by 
the finger bar is situated in front and not back of | all means! It can be done we think, and among 


the driver’s seat. | the plans recommended, none seem more judicious | 
The Ketchum, Manny, Union, New England | than that given by a correspondent of the Gar- 


and other mowers, are all good machines. Either | dener’s Monthly. He has effectually prevented 
one we doubt not, after a thorough trial, would, the ravages of this destructive pest by removing 
satisfy the wants of farmers. |the earth from the stem of the tree, so that the 
In using a mower it is important that the, bark will harden down on the collar. It is well 
knives are kept sharp and in good order; that | known that this insect never penctrates the tree 
every nut and bolt is perfectly tight ; and that all at any other point than where the bark, from its 
the bearings are kept well oiled with sperm oil. |coutact with the soil, becomes tender. This is 
Attention to these particulars will facilitate doubtless correct, and if so, similar methods could 
work, keep the machine in better condition, and be almost as easily tried, and would perhaps be 
it will be less liable to get out of order. more effectual. Among these, putting a bandage 
—_———-_ +e@ee -—-___ — round the trees, for two inches below and six 

A Two-story Milking Stool. above the surface of the ground, is a good one. 

‘* Something new under the sun,”’ in the shape The bandage can be made of coarse muslin ; put 
of a milking-stool for kicking and unruly cows, is|0n once a year for three or four years, and the 
described by a correspondent of the lowa Home- | operation could be performed with considerable 
stead. The stool can be made of inch boards, and | dispatch. Another mode is to cover the trunks 
has many advantages over the old-fashioned one. of trees-at the roots, and for five or six inches up- 
First procure a piece of board of sufficient size to | wards with a coating of grafting wax, afterwards 
accommodate the milker, and have in addition, putting on the linen bandage if deemed necessary. 
room for the milk-pail. This may be put on legs | The cost of thus protecting an orchard of fifty or 








of about eight inches in height. Then upon this, 
erect another seat or stool, covering half the 
space of the bottom one, for the milker to sit, 
thereby giving him a chance in front to let the 
pail remain firm and steady, not liable to get 
kicked over, and by being up from the ground 
kept free from dirt and mud, and so close to the 
udder as to prevent loss from milking over, ke. 
If a cow is in the habit of kicking, the milker by 
using a stool of this description, can have both 
hands to prevent her heels from coming in con- 
tact witf the pail which sets firm upon the front 
part of the stool, steadied hy his knees. Ie could 
in a short time effectually break a cow of the hab- 
it of kicking while being milked. 








Sales of Stock. 


The Short-horned bull, Damon Third, former- 
ly owned by the North Vienna Stock Company, 
has been purchased by John R. Arey, Esq., and 
taken to his farm on Brigadicr Island, near Sears- 
port. Damon Third is one of the best and most 
thorough bred animals in the State; and at our 
own and other State, as well as several County 


a hundred trees would be a mere trifle as consid- 
_ered in regard to the benefit to he derived there- 
|from. It should not be forgotten that any of these 

plans only keep the borer from the trees after 
they are applied—they do not destroy those al- 
_ready in the tree ; hence the knife and wire must 
be used in clearing them from their holes previ- 
‘ous to putting on the bandages. 
| Our orchardists sustain a great loss by not giv- 
| ing proper attention to their trees. An annual 
‘outlay of five dollars, bestowed upon a small 
orchard of young trees, in the way of mulching, 

protection from -the borer, &c., will in as many 
years, bring it into a more productive and better 
condition than twenty years’ time, if allowed to 
take care of itself. 


4606 





The Scientific Survey. 





The following is an editorial notice of the pre- 
liminary report of the Scientific Survey of Maine, 
from Silliman‘s Journal, the first scientific journal 
in the country : 


‘We must defer to a subsequent issue a special 
notice of this report, which embraces some points 





Fairs, has borne off a number of first prizes. He 
will make a valuable addition to the already noted 
herd upon this Island, and an excellent opportu- 
nity is thus afforded for farmers in the vicinity to 
improve their stock. 


Mr. Charles G. Jackson, of Winthrop, has 
recently purchased of Mr. Eldridge, of the Blue 
Hill Stock Farm, near Boston, Mass., his full- 
blooded Jersey bull, Dick Swiveller, Jr. He is 
three years old, and was got by Thos. Motley’s 
imported bull, Dick Swiveller, Sr., out of the fa- 
mous cow Flora. Dick Jr., is pronounced by 
g00d judges, the most perfect specimen of a Jer- 
sey for his age ever seen in Massachussetts. He 
has taken three first premiums at State Fairs. 


= We shall publish next week, the schedule 
0 miums for the next Annual Show and Fair 





of general geology of great scientific interest : as 
for example, the proof that the lowest member 
of the carboniferous system in New Brunswick 
overlies unconformably the equivalent of the Per- 
ry beds, establishing, in the view of Mr. Hitch- 
cock, the certainty that the carboniferous system 
does not occur in “Maine. 

_It is worthy of remark that, in these tiines of 
civil strife, Maine has the courage to inaugurate 
a new scientific survey, while some other States 
are suspending work on surveys, partly complet- 

- This is more to the honor of Maine, inas- 
much as in case of a foreign war she would be 
the first to suffer the liability of invasion.” 





ta We have always welcomed to our table—as 
one of the most excellent and practical journals of 
its class—Evans* Rural Economist, issued at 
West Chester, Pa., and we regret therefore to 
announce its discontinuance. We hope that with 
the return of more favorable times, it will again 





of the Kennebeo Agricultura] Society at Readfield. 


make its appearance. 


Rural Adornments for the 
Garden. 


Our climate, during the warm 
months, is favorably adapted to ru- 
ral recreations, or out of door 
amusements. In this respect we 
have many advantages over the 


clime of England—though they are 4% 
far in advance in this particular of g 
rustic pleasures. Downing said, 
that in summer he made use of his 

garden fora parlor; and it would be 

well if many of our country homes 

were provided with cheap but dur- 

able summer houses, rustic arbor 

and seats, fur the garden and lawn. Our farm 
houses are durable and substantial, and our vil- 
lage residences are, many of them, elegant; yet, 
who does not love more than these, a quiet, open 
summer-house, made in a rustic manner, and oc- 
eupying some secluded yet inviting portion of the 
grounds ? 

We introduce herewith an illustration of one 
of these rural structures—not for the purpose 
of recommending it asa model for buildings of 
this class, but to give an idea of their manner 
of construction. The one here shown is an ugly 
and ill-shaped structure fur the purpose intended, 
looking more like an old fashioned ‘Dutch Cap”’ 
than a cozy garden arbor. Its locatior, too, is 
far from inviting. Buildings of this class should 
be situated in some retired corner of the grounds, 
|or in the midst of a pleasant, but not dense grove, 
| and not upon an elevation where they will be ex- 
| posed to both wind and sun. 

The manner of erecting these rustic buildings 
is simple, and therefore inexpensive. Made chief- 
|ly of the tranks and branches of trees (of some 
| durable wood) in their natural forms, they admit 
a great display of taste and ingenuity. They can 
_ be made of various forms and sizes to correspond 
| with the particular features of the locality where 


| ° 
i they are to be situated. 





} 


As they will be exposed 
to the weather, they should be constructed of the 
|most durable wood, such as cedar, white oak, &c. 
| If the materials are cut towards the close of sum- 
|mer, the wood will last much longer than if cut 
in winter or spring. ‘The bayk will peel off quick 
if cut in winter, and the summer-house would, 
|in a few years, present anything but a neat and 
|cheerful aspeet. These summer houses or rustic 
arbors should also be provided with furniture, 
such asa table, seats, &c., constructed of the 
same materials. 

It will be a pleasant task to build such garden 
adornments, and to throw into them all the taste 
and beauty which they are capable of exhibiting 
when properly built and located. No one who 
loves a garden can deny that it gives them the 
highest charm to see rustic arbors, trillises and 
seats scattered around the grounds of a coun- 
try home ; and we shall be glad if any words of 
our own shall serve to bring the matter to more 
attention. A rural journal in speaking of the 
adornments which these arbors are capable of 
holding, throws out the following hint: ‘One of 
the prettiest modes of embellishing a summer- 
house, is to suspend rustic baskets of flowers from 
the roof or brackets. These baskets may be lined 
with moss, and then almost any climbing plants 
growing in pots, may be set in the basket. The 
Maurandias, the English Ivy, the Money-wort, 
‘and other things, succeed admirably. They look 
beautiful when twining around the cords which 
suspend the basket, and trailing gracefully be- 
‘low it.’” 





ee 
Beo-moths---Query. 

| Mr. Eprrors :—I have a few hives of bees, one 
of which is troubled with moths. TI had one last 
year; it did not do anything, but lived through 
| the summer, and died in the winter. I fear this 
| will do the same. The moths are in it; I killed 
jover fifty atone time. [ have put in camphor 
but it does no good. If you or any of your sub- 
seribers can tell of any way to exterminate them, 
you will oblige A Supscriper, 

Orrington, June 19th, 1862. 

Norte. It is seldom that moths appear in such 
large numbers so early in the year. July and 
August are the months when more of them are 
found than in all the rest of the season. There 
is no danger of moths troubling strong and healthy 
swarms ; it is the weak ones which always suffer 
the most. Quinby, author of a practical work 
on the management of bees, recommends laying 
old pieces of dried comb, under the small swarms. 
The worms will gather around these pieces which 
should occasionally be taken out that the worms 
may be destroyed. Shallow dishes filled with 
sweetened water, placed among the hives at night, 
for a few weeks, have been suggested as a good 
preventive ; fur large numbers of the moths get 
drowned therein, when they can be given to the 
chickens. Water and molasses should be added 
as the mixture dries away.—Eps. 





Flax Culture---Quory. 


Mr. Enprrors :—Could not our farming commu- 
nity raise flax profitably, for the seed, as the 
demand for the oil is good? What quantity of 
oil can be obtained from a bushel of seed? What 
would be the average yield per acre? Must it be 
pulled ? J.L. i. 

Tuftonboro’, Carroll Co., N. H. 

Note. We hardly think it would be advisable 
for farmers to raise flax wholly for the purpose of 
obtaining the seed, although when the plant is 
grown for its fibre, from ten to fifteen bushels of 
seed (according to the richness of the soil,) can 
be raised peracre, in addition. If flax is raised 
for the seed alone, the ground can hardly be too 
well manured, while if grown for the fibre a rich 
soil is objected to, as it causes the fibre to be rank 
and coarse. We are unable to state the amount 
of oil produced from a bushel of seed, which is 
now quoted at about $2 per bushel. It is not 
necessary that the crop be pulled as was formerly 
the practice, fur the process of manufacture has 
become so much perfected that it can be cut with 
a scythe or cradle. If flax is grown for the fibre, 
the plant requires cutting as soon as the blossoms 
begin to fall, but if the purpose is to secure both 
seed and fibre, it should remain until the balls 
have turned yellow.—Eps. § « 








Culture of Millet. 


The Germantown Telegraph says that every 
farmer should have an acre or two of millet. ‘To 
feed to cattle either or dry, it comes in very 
cpecetunely. It om fails of producing an 

ndant crop—as much, where soil and culture 
are of the best, as four tons to the acre. An 
time this month will do to put it in, the earlier, 
however, the better. 





| Branch. 
















Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer, 


Letter from Prof. Hitchcock, 





Dear Docror :—Yesterday, Mr. Goodale and 
myself arrived here from Moosehead lake, having 
finished our expected vernal explorations in North- 
ern Maine. Our expedition was a successful one, 
although we spent but three weeks on the way. 

We have traveled 422 miles since we left Green- 
ville on the 18th, and returned to the same place. 
We went to the North-west carry at the head of 
the lake, thence crossed into the West Branch of 
the Penobscot, went to the head waters of the 
West Branch, crossed to St. John pond on the 
Wobodstook river, ran down to the much talked 
of **Baker lake,’’ thenee down the Woolagasquig- 
wam river to the St. John river, which we follow- 
ed down to the Seven Islands farm, traveling as 
far up the Boundary Branch of the St. John as 
the low stage of the water would permit. This 
farm was the ‘‘ultima thule’’ of our course, and 
we returned by way of the Depot Farm, Churchill, 
Heron, Chamberlain and Chesuncook lakes, to 
the West Branch again, and the North-east carry 
at the head of Moosehead lake. 

The most impyrtant fact ascertained by us, is 
the existence of in immense tract of very fertile 
made land, or ‘‘interval,’’ as it is commonly desig- 
nated, along the West Branch of the Penobscot 
river, from the head of Chesuncook lake to near 
its source. The soil is remarkably fertile, as is 
evidenced by the luxuriant growth of the trees 
and small herbs. Scarcely -any clearings have 
been attempted, and the whole of this very fertile 
region has been left to the control of hunters, 
lumbermen and the original denizens of the for- 
est. ‘These fertile lands extend for over forty 
miles in length, and are commonly several miles 
wide. 

We have been almost surprised that such fine 
lands were not occupied for agricultural purposes, 
especially since they are much nearer the markets 
than the farms of the greater part of Aroostook 
county. No part of this region is more than two 
days’ distance from Bangor by the established 
routes of communication; while in Aroostook 
county every locality north of Loulton, is more 
than two days’ journey from Bangor. So excel- 
cellent appeared to us the advantages of settle- 
ment upon the West Branch, that we felt very 
much like throwing aside all science and starting 
fur the woods with axe in hand. 

Upon the St. John waters the land did not ap- 
pear to be so fertile, in general, as upon the West 
We must except certain low districts 
in the vicinity of St. Jolin pond and Baker lake. 
These tracts of land are overflowed every spring, 
and hence would not be adapted to every variety 
of cultivation which the climate would permit. 
We were reminded of the fine grass lands of 
Trout Brook farm by these thousands of acres of 
meadow land. That portion of the meadows 
near Biker laze, seems to be the basin of an old 
lake, which is now dried up. We saw no special 
reason why this lake should have been drained, 
but of the fact we feel confident. 

@he country on the head waters of the Penob- 
scot and St. John rivers, is not mountainous. It 
is an undulating country, with occasional large 
hills with a gentle slope. For this reason the 
scencry at Baker lake is not impressive, though 
quite beautiful. 

We found the markings of two old rivers of 
ice, or glaciers, on these two rivers. One of them 
is the upper part of the St. John glacier, as de- 
scribed in my report. The rocks are quite in- 
teresting in a scientific point of view, particular- 
ly on the West Branch and portions of the Alle- 
gnash lakes, which were not examined last year. 

I felt more interested in a discovery made upon 
Moosehead lake than in any of the others. Upon 
Farm Island I found the fossil remains of a pecu- 
liar sea-weed, having very much the shape of a 
rooster’s tail—hence it is called the cock-tail 
fucoid, and the rock the cock-tail grit. Those 
who prefer the Latin name, may know this rock 
as the Cauda-Galli grit. This discovery makes 
known to us the existence of another fossiliferous 
formation in Maine, whose existence was not sus- 
pected a fortnight ago. It isa Lower Devonian 
formation, the first one above the Oriskany sand- 
stone, whose existence in the northern part of the 
State was made known last year. If we were 
given to utter predictions, we would prophesy 
that more discoveries of scientific interest will be 
made upon Moosehead lake. We had no time to 
explore this region on this trip, but must take 
time for it in the future. The lake cannot fail 
to continue to be a place of resort for those who 
love fine scenery, and are amateurs in the arts of 
hunting and fishing. The accommodations at 
Mt. Kineo and at Greenville, are excellent, and 
no one can find on any of our inland lakesa more 
charming ride than can be enjoyed in the steamer 
‘*Fairy of the Lake,’’ or a more courteous and 
entertaining captain than Capt. Robinson. 

Mr. White, who went with us to study geology, 
was so much pleased with the rocks and the 
country, that on leaving us he madea trip to 
Allegnash lake and Cancangomoe lake for the sake 
of knowing what might be found there. Though 
made at his own expense, he has generously prom- 
ised to favor us with a report of what he finds for 
our next annual report. 

We were driven out by the black flies. We 
had expected to stay a fortnight longer ; but it is 
of no use to try to withstand these animals, the 
terror of the forests. If I had an enemy, I could 
not wish greater torment for him than to be ex- 
posed to these flies for three days. 

Very truly yours, C. H. Hircucock. 

Skowhegan, June 10th, 1862. 


Se 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Why Hogs should not run on Stable 
Manure. 





Mr. Eprrors :—I received the following letter 
a few days since, and forward it, together with 
my answer, fur publication in the Farmer. The 
letter explains itself. The name I suppress. 








» May 20, 1862. 
Z. A. G.—Dear Sir: Pray tell me why hogs 
should not be allowed to run on horse and other 
manure. As for as your article in Maine Farmer 
of May 6th—I have had three hogs in my barn 
cellar the past winter at work mixing horse and 
cow manure with muck ; and the urine goes di- 
rectly upon the —_ through augur holes. My 
neighbors and myself think we never saw nicer 
manure. Having several acres of almost fathom- 
less muck, I have been felicitating myself with 
the idea, that I can, through the aid of swine, 
increase my stock of dressing almost indefinitely. 
I have hitherto been unable to prevent my ma- 
nure heaps (from horse and cow) Aeating, even 
with the urine of both ; but have been obliged 
to pour all my sink and suds water, and ee | 
Ae of Seal fc the pump, on toit. I 
m ‘my manure arrangements, 
as before named, were perfect, and shall regret to 


know that the labors of my hogs must be dispensed 
with. Yours respectfully, . 





Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter, 
making inquiry of me in reference to the state- 
ment of mine, that hogs should not be allowed 
torun on stable manure, and cheerfully give my 
reasons, hoping they will be the means of convine- 
ing you of an error in your method of manufac- 
turing manure. I was aware, when I made that 
statement, that it would conflict with the prac- 
tice of many successful farmers who have pro- 
vided themselves with cellars to their barns, and 
am glad of an opportunity to pursue the subject 
further. Manure is of the greatest importance 
to the farmer, and its preparation and preserva- 
tion should receive his first attention. 

No manure in a green, raw state is suitable to 
apply directly to a plant, and if applied will do 
po ne good, so long as it remains in that 
condition. It must be converted into a liquid or 
gaseous state, before it is food fur the plant. The 
latter condition is acquired by heating, the other 
by leaching ; but there is only a portion of green 
manure that is soluble in water. Hence all ma- 
nure must be thoroughly decomposed before we 
receive its full benefit, and shou/d be before it is 
applied. Hogs allowed to run on manure retard 
decomposition instead of accelerating it. In fact, 
no manure will become thoroughly decomposed, 
sv long as anything is allowed to run on it and 
tread itdown. It must be kept light, so that 
the air can permeate the whole heap. 

If you should try the method of composting 


ferred to in your letter, you will find that after it 


fectly fine ; and the muck and manure will have 
become so thoroughly incorporated, that you will 
not readily distinguish one from the other. There 
will be no danger of its heating to excess. 

With the manure from your cow, if you do 
not wish to manage in the way described in the 
article just referred to, you can throw your muck 
under the scuttles, where the droppings will be 
thrown upon it. The whole should then be 
worked over, mixed and pulverized, and left in a 
heap as light as possible to heat and decompose. 
By managing in this way you need not and should 
not by any means dispense with the labor of your 
hogs. They should be kept at work converting 
your muck into manure, without any assistance 
from a cow or horse. If you should be induced 
tu adopt, by way of experiment, the method here 
described, you would find, that, instead of my 
advocating a method which will reduce the 
amount of manure, it will give you a greater 
quantity and a better quality of manure, than that 
method you are now pursuing. 

Yours respectfully, 
Greene, June 18th, 1802. 
—~eeee—_______- 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Practical Entomology---No. 6. 


Z. A. G. 





LY GEO. E. BRACKETT. 

I will now return to the order Lepidgptera, and 
and notice some of the principal moths in my col- 
lection. This order is composed of two great 
divisions, called diurnal and nocturnal Lepidop- 
tera. The diurnal comprise the butterflies, and 
are known by always having their antenna club- 
bed at the extremity and fly by day, and the noc- 
turnal comprise the moths and sphinges, and 
never have their antenna clubbed and fly princi- 
pally by night. 

Specimen Ist. (Aétacus Polyphemus.) This 
moth is the largest in my collection, and is one of 
the largest varietics, measuring five inches across 
the expanded wings. It is of a dull ochre yellow, 
the wings clouded and striped with black and 
reddish yellow ; there is a transparent eye-like 
\spot encircled by a blackish ring, in both wings ; 

those in the hind wings preceded by a large blue 
| black spot and a dusky band across the margia of 
|the wings. 





in a grove of coniferous trees. Their caterpillars 
jare said to live in the oak and elm, and are of a 
bluish green color. On account of its great size, 
this moth was named Polyphemus, from one of the 
giants of mythology, who is represented to have 
been a huge and cruel monster with only one eye 
in the middle of his forehead. 


your horse manure, described in the article re- | 


has laid a few weeks, it will have become per-| 


This specimen was obtained in June, | 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


Pastures, and the Summer Care of Stock. 


In this argricultural district, it is not now, 
and probably never has been a question, whether 
cattle, either milk cows or feeders, should be shut 
up in pens, and soiled, as it is termed, or let run 
in the pasture fields, and thus suffered to provide 
for themselvess The practice here, throughout 
the county, is to turn out the cattle early in May ; 
our graziers and dairymen, actuated as they are 
by a desire to carry on their particular business 
with profit, both as regards receipts and expendi- 
tures, could not anywhere—that is, among prac- 
tical men—be induced to adopt the soiling sys- 
tem, 80 highly recommended + Josiah Quincy 
and some eastern agriculturists. ‘The markets of 
Philadelphia have long been far famed for their 
supply of good butter; and as for the beef, the 
mutton, and the poultry, no markets in America 
have as yet excelled them, or, perhaps, ever equal- 
ed them. It is well known that the New York 
victuallers are in the weekly habit of visiting the 
Philadelphia markets, either personally or by 
their agents, for the purpose of supplying them- 
selves with butter, poultry, lamb and veal; and 
the beeves fed in Chester, Delaware and Lancas- 
ter counties, when they appear in the New York 
cattle markets, from the demand for them, and 
their consequent high price for the most part fall 
into the hands of the best butchers in that city. 
It has been remarked, too, by victuallers who 
| have visited the English markets, that not even 
in London is finer beef to be found than in the 
Philadelphia markets. Ilow, then, is this ex- 
cellence to be explained? ‘The answer is, that 
| the system here pursued is that which is best to 

produce it. And what, then, is that system? 
The answer to this is, that it approaches as near 
as possible to nature; the habit of the animal is 
undersood by those upon whom his-management 
| devolves, and they practice upon it. Feeding 
| stock and dairy cows are but seldom confined in 
| stable, even in winter time, excepting at night ; 
ample barnyards are provided, in which they may 
supple their limbs, and get air and exercise. 
Most farmers, however, are not quite content with 
this, but are in the daily babit, when the weather 
| is fine, of turning out their stock into the fields 
| during a part of the daytime, that they may en- 
| joy their apparent freedom, and to be more con- 
| tented on their return to the yards and stables at 
| feeding time and at night. It is found that they 
jeat with more appetite, and rest with more ease 
, after they have enjoyed a roam in the fields. In 
Lancaster county, famous for its fine farms and 
fat grain-fed cattle, even during the time they are 
consuming corn meal, it iscommon to give them 
such exercise as they are willing to take in the 
fields adjoining the barn-yard and stables. Cattle 
thus treated are known from the increased action 
and development of their muscle, (which is the 
flesh or meat we all prefer for eating,) caused by 
exercise, to make the most delicious meat and 
'gravy; itis known that beef from animals ex- 
'ercising moderately is marbled with fat, present- 
| ing a different aspect and flavor from that of stall- 
|fed beeves. In these last, the fat, from want of 
action of the muscles, is not deposited among 
|them, but on the surface of the meat. Such 
meat cannot be healthy. 

Butchers who purchase fat cattle for the Phil- 
adelphia markets are well acquainted with the 
|character of the farming districts whence they 
| draw their cattle. Their experience has taught 
|them not only that cattle from certain fertile 
| grass-producing districts die better than those of 

the same outward appearance of weight and con- 
| dition from other places, but they even prefer to 
| purchase from favorite farms in these districts 
where the grass is better. 
butchers cannot be persuaded to buy cattle from 
|certain inferior farms. Puffed-up animals, from 
soft-grass or clover, though sleck looking to an 
| inexperienced eye, would not pass muster along- 
side of one from Brandywine green grass. The 
soiling of animals may answer where it is desira- 
| ble simply to keep life and body together, though 
| then, the vigor of the animal is destroyed ; but 
for any end, the teachings of nature should be 
| heard. Exercise is essential for the proper devel- 
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Some of the first-class 


- i 9 | . 
, Specimen 2d. ( Altacus Luna.) The me _ ; opment of the bones and muscles of young ani- 
isa very beautiful insect, measuring nearly four | yaj¢, as well as for that of their lungs and other 
and a half inches across the wings, which are of | 


; viscera. As for the manure, it cannot admit of 
a delicate green color, very long tailed and with . doubt that manure from animale fed with green, 
a reddish brown stripe running along the front 


| soft herbage, such as is used generally in soiling 


edge of the fore wings ; there is also a transparent | animals, is but of little value, as compared with 
eye-spot in the center of each wing. 


: : : The body is i that of the dry food of the winter yard. Let any 
covered with a kind of white wool, the antennz | one notice the droppings from cattle pasturing on 
are ochre yellow, and the legs purple brown. 


4 J . - ‘eof an old green-grass sod, a weck alter they have 
This specimen was found in July, ina grove of | pon deposited, and compare them with those 


— ge ae vo ae eee ode left by cattle pastured on clover, or other soft 
a bluish green co.or, Striped Oo oo th R b pasture, and the latter will be found to have dried 
with yellow. At rest it is as thick as the thum |away to a mere scale, while the furmer will con- 
= a inches ~~ font — i So | tinue thick and solid almost as when dropped. 

Ong. SiStris Gays 16 tcods On the W The most onerous duties of a farm, and those 
hickory, but it must also feed on other trees _ most trying to the good temper of the farmer, are 
Simon (Cnc Aneeone), The ach a ae cael hy the mec of bin 
larvee state This 8 saientin was reared from the | and Rating geek tn the Seew-gasd Casing waster. 
ctenpillen ; fall purtlonbes in regard to it may | All animals, when confined so as to require the 
" , . , } 


be found the in Farmer, No. 2, this volume. They | disease ; and why any one should advocate a con- 


are already (May 2ith) making their tented tinuance of this troublesome duty beyond the 
abodes on the cherry and apple trees. | winter months, when nature invites them out of 
Specimen 4th. (Sesia Pelasgus.) The hum- ;doors, is incoceivable.—Evans’ (Pa.) Rural 
ming bird moths are often mistaken for humming | pee rw 
birds. Its body is about an inch and a half long, 
and its wings, which are transparent, measure 
two and a half inches expanded. It is of a red- 
dish brown color, tinged with green, red, and | 
yellowish shades. They fly by day, and hover | 





Cheap Cisterns. 





care of man, are liable to accident, neglect and | 


| 
In all soils where a hole may be dug, without 


specimen was taken on the lilac blossoms, on 
which they may be found in great numbers and 
easily captured. They belong to the division 
called sphinges. Its caterpillar is somewhat like 
the large green worm with a horn on his tail and 
stripes down the sides, popularly known as the 
potato worm. 

Specimen 5th. (Arctia Arge.) This tiger moth 
is a highly colored and beautiful specimen. It 
expands two inches, of a nankin red color ; the 
fore wings striped, and the hind wings blotched 
with black, also black spots on the thorax and 
top of abdomen. It was captured in oy The 
caterpillar when grown is of a greyish black 
color, about an inch and a half long, and eats the 
leaves of plantains and other herbaceous plants. 

Specimen 6th. (Arctia Acrea.) The salt 
marsh caterpillar, measuring two inches and a 
half expanded ; wings pure white, spotted with 
black dots; body white with a band of ochre 
yellow across tlie middle of the abdomen, in which 
are black spots. Insome sections of the seaboard 
this caterpillar is very troublesome and destruc- 
tive. They are not entirely confined to the sea- 
board, for this specimen was found on the upland, 
four miles from the salt water. 

Specimen 7th. (Arctia Virginica.) This is 
familiarly known by the name of the white miller. 
It expands an inch anda half; is white with a 
black doi in the center of the fore wings, and 


the body. Its larva is called the yellow bear cat- 
erpillar, and is one of the most destructive and 
troublesome insects we have to contend with. It 
varies in color, but is mostly of a yellow shade, 
and are to be found from the first of June. until 
October. 

Specimen 8th. (Apatela Americana.) Expands 
about two and a quarter inches; body and fore 
wings of a light grey. It is one of a tribe called 
owlet moths, and flies only by night. Its larva 
or caterpillar is about two inches long, yellow 
above and black beneath, and lives on the leaves 
of the maple, elm, linden, &c. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Tobacco for Cabbage Lice. - 


tobacco plants 
cal on that 





fore. J.L. H. 


Mr. Eprrors :—I often agence <2 
ing wi 

How ie it 20? I for po apt Some peat 
point, for I tried the experiment, and toed with 
think the lice were more numerous than ever be- ment, mixed 


over flowers while sipping their sweets. This | the earth caving in at the sides, cisterns may be 


cheaply made in the following manner: 

| Acistern required to be ten feet in diameter, 
should have a hole, for the first eighteen inches 
of its depth, twelve fect diameter, and beyond 
' this, ten feet, thus leaving a curb of earth of one 
| fuot surrounding the cistern. When the hole is 
| excavated, the bottom and sides should be coated 


|with a magma made of Rosendale Cement and | 


| water, of about the thickness of cream ; this may 

be put on with a whitewash brush ; the watery 
| portions will sink into the soil, leaving a coating of 
‘cement on the surface ; to this we may apply, with 
‘a trowel, to the thickness of one or two inches, 
a mortar, made of one part Rosendale Cement, 
,and two parts of sand; the sand should be cleaned 
| free from lime, and well washed before its use. 
This mortar may be of such consistency as to be 
| readily applied and smoothed with an ordinary 
| ceiling trowel, and should evenly cover the sides 
‘and bottom. When a pump is intended to be 
| introduced, one large flat stone should be placed 
‘on the bottom, on which the pump may rest. 
| And if set at eighteen inches below, the surface 
should be covered with a tier of brick, well laid 
| in the same cement which forms the cistern. On 
|this may rest a frame and flooring, or a brick 

arch may be sprung upon it. 

| Rosendale cement is now sold in a finished 
state, finely ground, at g1l.J2a bushel, and the 
expense of building a cistern in the way we have 


two in the hind ones, with a row on the top of named, is much less than any other method. 


| When once set and hard, its circular form defies 
We have 


| of years than the best wooden cistern. 


fill up all the interstices, and will hel 
to the cistern, and if the soil should not 








Manure for Grasses. 





A thick carpet of such fine grasses as are seen 
in our old and rich lawns is one of the most beau- 
tiful sights that can meet the eye. The great va- 
riety of species which are found in the best pas- 
tures flourish on the same spots for centuries, and 
often grow without much or any care bestowed 
upon them by man. It is, generally speaking, 
only first or second class-land that yields 
permanent pastures. All the best and most nu- 
tritive grasses soon die out when the soil is poor 
jand unsuitable. This in many cases does not 
seem tu arise so much from an actual deficiency 
(of nutritive matters as from a certain condition 
lof soil which does not maintain the roots ina 
healthy state. Ona great many descriptions of 
jland the application of lime has a wonderful ef- 
|fect in lending vigor to worthless and worn-out 
\soils when all other applications have compara- 
tively little. One of the functions of this agent 
|Appears to assist in the healthy decomposition of 
the accumulating vegetable matter. 

When inferior pastures arise from an actual de- 
‘ficient supply of mineral matters, such as phos- 
| mo of lime, the application of bones is well 

nown to produce favorable results. The use of 
bones has been the right arm in increasing the 
productive powere of our rotation pastures, 
ithough, for obvious reasons, the effects are now 
usually much less marked on these than on tur- 
nips. 

In the manuring of grasses and of turnips with 
phosphates a few wcll-marked characteristics of 
|these crops ought to be kept in mind as guides to 
the ecgpomical use of the substance. The grasses 
in an old pasture-field, or even those of the young 
layers of any of our rotations, have an ample staff 
of roots running through the soil. These are 
already in contact with the earthy food of plants, 
and can much more easily take up what they re- 
quire than a plant like the turnip, which has all 
its roots to form, must grow fast and meet with 
a corresponding liberal supply. This is the se- 
eret of the magical effects which a dressing of 
| euperphoephate often has upon young turnips.— 
We have sometimes to dress liberally with phos- 
phates or super ve for the turnips, even 
| when there is abundance of the fertilizing ingre- 
idient, to which they owe their efficacy already in 
jthe land. 

It is quite different with our grasses, natural 
or artificial. By the permanent mass of roots 
|which they leave in the soil they can grow luxur- 
liantly when the supply of phosphates is much 
more scanty. For this reason it is seldom that 
phosphates or superphosphates can be econom- 
ically used either for pasture or for hay, where 
the ‘land is under a regular rotation. What of 
‘these substances remain, after the demands and 
succeeding white crop have been satisfied, are 
usually far more than sufficient to produce full 
crops of grass if nitrogenous manures are only 
| used, 

For these reasons there is scarcely any crop to 
which nitrates or manures containing ammonia 
|ean be used with greater certainty than to grasses. 
| Their roots being thickly studded over the land, 
| readily absorb these soluble manures when broad- 
jeast over the surface. The very fact of rapid 
growth succeeding such application shows that 
‘the plants are obtaining a supply of the earthy 
| matter they require. 




















Blue Flowers. 





Good blue flowers are much in demand at all 
| times for boquets, but the number of plants with 
flowers of this color is quite limited, particularly 
jamong the annuals. In herbaceous plants, somo 
jof our best biue flowers are found, especially 
jamong the Delphiniums. 

In the class of herbaccous plants the following 
jare some of those which have blue flowers : 

| Aconitum or Monkshood. 

Campanula or Bellflower. 

Tradescantia or Spiderwort. 

Baptisia australis. 

Iris. 

Veronica azurea. 

Funkia cerulea, or blue day lily. 

The finest blue flowers are to be found in the 
Delphiniums, one of the best of which is D. for- 
mosum. IJ). Hendersonii is also a very excellent 
variety. There isa double variety with deep 
blue flowers, of great value for use in boquets. 

Of bedding plants there is the Ageratum Mex- 
jicanum, bearing a profusion of light blue flowers 

through the season. There are also Verbenas 
| bearing blue flowers, some of them being fragrant. 
| Inannuals, Anagallis or Indian pim sal, bar 
a pretty little flower. The plant is a dwarf trail- 
ler. Browallia clata is a tender annual, bearin 
}an abundance of bright blue flowers for tevera 
jmonths. Some of the Asters of this color are 
very beautiful. That delicate and beautiful little 
plant Lobelia speciosa, should by no means be 
| forgotten, as it is one of the prettiest dwarf trail- 
\ing plants we have, and is we profuse in bloom. 
Most of the Lupins bear blue flowers. Whitlavia 
| grandiflora is an elegant little annual, with beau- 
tiful little bell shaped flowers of a rich, dark blue. 
The modest little forget-me-not must not be 
| forgotten in this list, as it should find a place in 
every garden. 








Pomological Terms Explained. 
| The American Fruit Culturist gives the fullow- 
|ing explanation of Pomological Terms : 
Alburnum—The sap-wood, as distinguished 
from the heart-wood. 
Boader—Artificial bed of enriched earth. 
Callus—Ring or swollen portion formed at the 
base of a cutting, by the descending cambium. 
Cambium—-The soft wood, uy forming be- 
neath the bark. 
Canes—Long, bearing shoots; applied to grapes 
and raspberries. 
Clipping—Trimming down to sume definite 
| shape. 
Concomsb—A pplied to the form of strawberries 
when much compressed at the sides. 
Crenate—Notched or cut around like rounded 
or blunt saw-teeth. 
Dwarfs—Trees made diminutive by grafting or 
budding upon stocks of small growth. 
Espalier—A tree trained flat upon a trellis. 
| En quenouille—Training to produce fruitful- 
ness, by tying the branches downwards. 
Fibrous roots—The smaller, branching, or 
thread-like roots. ; 
Forcing—The early ripening of fruits by artifi- 
cial heat under glass. ‘ 
Fore right shoot—The terminal shoot of « 
branch. 
Head back—To cut off the limbs of a tree part 
way down. : 
‘A ie to selecting and fastening to 
a trellis or wall, new branches or shoots. 
Lay in by the heels—To bury the roots of trees 
temporarily in a trench. 
Leading shoot—The longest or main shoot of a 
limb or tree. 











Feeding Oats to Horses, 

The same quantity of oats given to a horse 
duces different effects according to the time t 
are administered. I have = experiments on 
my horses, and have always observed there is in 
the dung a quantity of oats not digested when I 

arpentty gave them water after a feed of oats. 

bere is, then, decidedly a great advantage in 
giving horses water before corn. There is an- 
other bad habit, that of giving corn and hay on 
their return to the stable after hard work. Be- 
ing very hungry, they devour it eagerly and do 
not masticate ; Sa is, it is not 60 
well digested and not nearly so nutritious. When 
t hore rears ie allowed rst fr a time 
breath 
then giving a little ha: a half an bour afterward 


what aur ol ot ge sree 
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